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CONCERNING THE TELLING OF 
A STORY. 


III. 


History relates that on an occasion — in 
the days when whist was still popular in the 
land, and when loose sleeves were still the 
fashion — a card happened to drop from Lord 
Chesterfield’s sleeve during the progress of a 
game. At that period high stakes were cus- 
tomary, and, of course, cheating was not un- 
known. Naturally, then, a gasp went round 
the table, followed by an immediate and awk- 
ward silence. It was possibly as difficult a 
position as could well be conceived ; it did 
not, however, disconcert Lord Chesterfield. 
“ Fortunately,” he remarked in a quiet voice, 
but with some emphasis, “I- am playing 





amongst gentlemen.” Then, without further 
comment, he proceeded with the hand. 

This tale points a moral. It shows us how 
mighty can be the influence of fitting the con- 
duct and the appropriate word to the occa- 
sion. Silence and over-protestation are, in 
the hasty judgment of the world, equally 
reckoned evidence of guilt, and, at best, some 
tint of suspicion will remain ; and to have 
gazed round in helpless confusion, or to have 
blurted out a verbose and flurried explana- 
tion—the natural instinct, one believes, of 
many an honest man — would, in either case, 
have carried its own suggestion. How 
wholly suitable, then, in the circumstances, 
was Lord Chesterfield’s attitude! He was a 
gentleman amongst gentlemen ; cheating, there- 
fore, was impossible ; and nothing more re- 
mained to be said or thought. By means of 
this nice discrimination, by selecting just the 
right thing to do at the right moment, he 
had in a breath dissipated the overshadowing 
cloud. 

Now, what we find to have applied with so 
much force in this social episode at the card 
table will be found applicable, also, to every 
phase of life. Selection—a choice amongst 
alternatives — plays its part in every affair, 
and is the prime factor, as a rule, in deciding 
between success or failure. Napoleon in his 
heyday, for example, knew instinctively when 
a charge might be driven home or when re- 
treat became imperative ; a lesser man would 
have chosen less wisely, and have thereby 
proved his inferiority. Again, the barrister © 
who misunderstands the jury and appeals to 
their reason when only their emotions are 
capable of response, will surely play second 
fiddle to an opponent who has more accu- 
rately gauged his hearers. And so with the 
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diplomatist, the business man, and — what 
concerns us chiefly —the artist. Each will 
be arriving continuously at the cross-roads, 
and see there no finger-post for guidance but 
the light of his own knowledge and intelli- 
gence. One road, seemingly, is as good as 
another, but one leads to the goal and the 
other does not — which is it to be ? 

The novelist, clearly, will meet this diffi- 
culty twice over; because, before he com- 
mences to treat his book in detail, he must 
have first conceived some motif, some main 
idea on which the book is to be built. He 
cannot advisably write about nothing ; there- 
fore, he must begin by selecting a subject. 

And here, the first thing to remember is 
that the purpose of fiction is chiefly to inter- 
est and entertain, and that the interest at- 
taching to works of fiction is of a nature 
wholly different from that attaching to other 
forms of literature. The student, for ex- 
ample, picks up his text-book with an ener- 
getic brain, and, that he may appreciate it 
fully, bends his whole intellect to the task ; 
for him, the interest lies in the acquirement 
of knowledge, and he is prepared to labor at 
it. The novel reader, on the other hand, 
turns to the novel for relaxation; he is a 
pleasure seeker, and, as a rule, he is in a lazy 
mood ; he does not want instruction, there- 
fore, for that implies concentration of mind 
and consequent effort; his desire is simply 
to while away an idle hour in an easy-going 
fashion. Of course, if a sufficiency of skill 
be granted, the novelist can, no doubt, convey 
instruction without detriment to the story ; 
he may introduce it, possibly, with so finished 
an art that it shall be assimilated instinctively 
and almost imperceptibly ; he may so inter- 
weave it with more essential matters that the 
tale keeps moving along smoothly and with- 
out check. In such circumstances all is well ; 
the novel with this higher mission must be 
the better for its achievement. Nevertheless, 
judged as a novel, it will fail most assuredly 
unless it fulfils the first condition of all — that 
it shall interest and entertain. 

Consequently, our business is to find some 
key to the novel-reader’s interest. What 
subject is there that may be relied on safely 
to attract and please him? Each individual, 


we know, has individual tastes ; some people 
prefer a story of adventure, others a story of 
love ; and thus it might appear that what 
would be pleasing to one could only be 
wearying to another, and that there can be 
no common ground. But this is not so. 
For, however individual a man’s tastes may 
be, there still remains one interest which ap- 
peals to all, an interest in human nature. It 
would not be possible to be uninterested in 
ourselves, in our own thoughts and actions, 
and in their effects and consequences; _ it 
would be no less possible to prevent that in- 
terest extending to the rest of mankind, who 
are reflections, almost duplicates, of our- 
selves. A comparison of them with our- 
selves, the charm of wondering what they will 
do in certain circumstances, and what we 
should do; of how they think about it and 
how we should think; the sympathetic de- 
light of putting ourselves into their shoes ; 
of sharing their sorrows ; of enjoying their 
pleasures ; of fighting their battles and of 
braving their dangers cannot fail to stir the 
human imagination. This is natural; and 
here, in this natural instinct, the novelist 
finds his subject. 

Thus the origin of a novel offers two alter- 
natives. It may be based upon action, say 
a well-planned detective episode or a tale of 
adventure ; or it may be suggested by some 
psychological problem, by the desire to illus- 
trate some type of character or attitude of 
mind. Either will answer the requirement of 
the human instinct, but — only as a starting 
point. To complete the work—and one 
speaks, of course, of the best work — to make 
it alive, realistic, and convincing, these two 
alternatives must surely be combined. A 
body without a mind, or a mind without a 
body, cannot, for its obvious shortcoming, 
represent the true human being. Therefore, 
that reality may be depicted, the story of in- 
cident must meet with psychological treat- 
ment, and the psychological problem must be 
replete with incident. 

The study, then, of active humanity sup- 
plies the author with his subject. There is 
all the world to choose from, and hardly any 
corner of it that cannot, under skilful man- 
agement, be made in a measure interesting. 
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‘Of course, if some virgin field can be found, 
some land that has never been exploited be- 
fore, so much the better; the novelty and 


freshness of the idea can but add zest to the - 


enjoyment. But, failing such originality, it 
would still seem evident enough that there is 
matter and to spare for the endless writing 
of good novels. 

And now, assuming that the author has 
found something to write about, that he has 
decided upon the motif and outline of his 
book, he will find that he has stumbled 
straightaway across the second difficulty of 
selection in treatment. He has dreamed a 
dream, which is one thing ; he has to relate 
it vividly, which is another. To this end his 
material will need shaping and adapting; it 
will need to be presented in an illumining 
manner ; and many alternatives will suggest 
themselves. 

It becomes a question, then, of selection, 
and in the exercise of this judicial process 
certain guiding principles are already ad- 
mitted. The climax, it is agreed, must be 
unforeseen, conclusive, and inevitable * ; and 
every strong dramatic incident must be led 
up to and prepared by an incident of lesser 
dramatic force.t These conclusions resulted 
from a study of the reader’s natural attitude 
of mind. Referring to this same attitude 
once more, we shall arrive at a further prin- 
ciple on which the novelist must work al- 
ways; he must select only that which is 
direct of purpose, true, and effective, and he 
must exclude all else. ; 

Directness of purpose, it is clear, will cover 
a considerable field. It implies an orderly 
marshalling of ideas and a studious avoid- 
ance of verbosity and inconsequence. In 
conversation there is no more wearying 
creature than the windbag, and nothing that 
can distract and confuse so surely as a mud- 
dled statement ; the same conditions exactly 
apply to the written word. The writer who 
does not tell a “straight” story in every 
sense can never get a grip upon the reader ; 
automatically, attention must wander and the 
interest must suffer. Hence, as Stevenson 
warns us, the author “must suppress much 
and omit more. He must omit what is 


*See Chapter I. 
+ See Chapter II. 


tedious or irrelevant, and suppress what is 
tedious and necessary.” And this is no easy 
business. Indeed, we shall find no contra- 
diction in the literary man’s excuse for writ- 
ing an inordinately long letter —that he had 
been too hurried to make it shorter ; for it 
takes time and an infinity of pains to con- 
dense sufficiently and to ensure a proper se- 
quence of events ; it means arranging and re- 
arrahging until there remains not one single 
thought or expression which is out of place 
or superfluous. 

But, difficult though this process of con- 
densation and orderliness may be when 
looked at in its general aspect, it is made 
more difficult still by the temptation which 
so constantly besets every writer and calls 
him so persistently to leave the track. There 
is that brilliant iaea, for example! It has 
no reference, perhaps, to the immediate 
question, and nowhere can it be included ap- 
propriately. Never mind! the author has 
had it scintillating in his brain for a twelve- 
month, feverishly waiting for deliverance, and 
now he will wait no longer ; so, in it goes, 
anywhere, anyhow. Or, again, that beautiful 
sentence chiefly concerned with nothing at 
all! Yes; but it runs, does it not, with a 
captivating smoothness, and, in the author’s 
opinion, it stands for a very model of style. 
Will he, then, have the moral courage to put 
his pen through it once and forever ? Prob- 
ably not. Yet both this unnecessary sen- 
tence and this inapposite idea are digressions 
which distract, and, through their distraction, 
check and weaken the interest of the reader. 

Selection, then, in regard to directness of 
purpose may be said to find a test of its due 
accomplishment in the answer to one prac- 
tical question : Does the thought or the word 
aid directly, clearly, and logically in the nar- 
ration and illustration of the story? That 
any author worthy of the name can ask him- 
self this question and fail to answer it cor- 
rectly on a careful examination of his manu- 
script is inconceivable. It is not here, or it 
should not be, that the real stumbling block 
will lie ; it is rather in accomplishing what 
he now knows to be a necessity, in exercising 
always an unwavering self-restraint, and in 
using so strong a determination that he will 
labor strenuously until the commands which 
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spring from his intelligence are finally 
obeyed. 

But are the conditions still as simple and 
is the test of efficiency still of the same ele- 
mentary character when we move a stage 
farther forward and come to speak of selec- 
tion in respect to the truth ? 

The question can best be answered through 
the medium of an example. In Frank Nor- 
ris’s very interesting essays on literature col- 
lected and published under the title of “ The 
Responsibilities of the Novelist,” he quotes 
an incident which illustrates the point to a 
nicety. It is so apposite in every way, and 
so clear in its bearing on the subject, that I 
cannot do better than repeat his words ver- 
batim. “It happened once,” he says, “ that 
it was my unfortunate duty to tell a certain 
man of the violent death of his brother whom 
he had left well and happy but an hour be- 
fore. This is how he took it: He threw up 
both hands and staggered back, precisely as 
they do in melodrama, exclaiming all in a 
breath: ‘Oh, my God! This is terrible ! 
What will mother say ?’” 

Now, obviously, this could not be admitted 
into a serious work of fiction. If it is any- 
thing at all, it is burlesque pure and simple, 
this intermingling of the Almighty with such 
a commonplace as “ What will mother say ?” 
Yet the episode actually happened ; it is true 
to life. Why, then, should it be excluded ? 

Mr. Norris gets out of the tangle with the 
observation that “life is not always true to 
life —from the point of view of the artist.” 
But with this explanation as it stands, it is 
not possible to agree. The argument is 
plausible, but it will not do. To assert that 
“life is not true to life” is to contradict 
one’s self ; and to qualify the contradiction 
is only to juggle with the English tongue. 
One requires something more exact and 
more informative than this. Here is the 
truth — there is no doubt about it, the reader 
wants the truth—there is no doubt about 
that, either ; but he is not to have it in this 
case. Why? 

Well, does not a simple thought at once 
suggest itself? A broad principle, we see, 
unquestionably sound and logical, has been 
found faulty in some particular instance. 


Why not, then, draw the obvious inference 
that the crux of the whole business resolves 


_ itself into a distinction between generalities 


and particulars—into a recognition of the 
fact that, though the truth is essential, certain 
truths must nevertheless be withheld ? With 
this solution—and there would not appear 
to be a better — both sides of the argument 
meet an answer, and the backbone of the 
problem is broken. It would still remain, 
however, to inquire which truths, or rather 
which class of truths, stand by themselves 
outside the more general law. And here we 
turn again, as we have so often turned before, 
to the reader’s attitude ; throughout it has 
been our guide, philosopher, and _ friend. 
The reader, then, wants the truth, but — 
mark this well— he wants convincing truth ; 
and the only truth that can convince him, as 
a rule, is the truth that he knows. He is 
acquainted, remember, with the conduct of 
men in given circumstances, he has an ex- 
perience of life, and therefore instinctively 
he measures the truth by that experience ; 
he has no other criterion. If, then, an ordi- 
nary episode be presented in extraordinary 
colors, it may have happened, of course, but 
at least it must be difficult of appreciation 
and belief. So bizarre an effect may perhaps 
become convincing after a laborious prep- 
aration, after a careful attuning of the mind 
to receive the unexpected result ; and, to go 
a stage still further afield, an author may 
state anything he pleases in a fairy tale, for 
who can say what is true in a region which 
has yet to be explored? But, apart from 
this, in the commonplaces of life the only 
truth that can surely seem the truth is the 
natural conduct of the average man. 


Hence, one would like to give a twist to: 


Mr. Norris’s dictum, and re-write it thus: 
* Life will not always seem true to life from 
the reader's point of view” ; and, taking this 
amended version, commend it most heartily 
to the writer for a test. Is his work truthful 
within the reader’s experience ? And that 
he may ensure an accuracy of selection on so 
knotty a point, it would be well that he should 
recall Sir Walter Besant’s advice, and watch 


out continuously to see how the piece is- 
looking “from the front.” In this he will’ 
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find a practical working method and a means 
by which he may confidently hope to dis- 
cover whether the story which he tells is a 
story acceptably true. 

The greater problem lies ahead. Thus far, 
with care and a tolerable ability, the story is 
direct of purpose and truthful. In other re- 
spects, too, in a close adherence to the laws 
of climax, and to those other laws of con- 
struction which are definite, it proves ade- 
quate. Is it, then, for that reason an effec- 
tive story ? Does it convey to the reader 
the precise effect which the author intends 
to convey ? And, further, is that effect, when 
conceived, the best effect conceivable ? Pos- 
sibly ; but, also, possibly not. For though 
by an adherence to certain broad principles 
we may have traveled a long way towards 
the goal, we shall certainly not have reached 
it unless, first and foremost, throughout and 
at.every stage, the spirit of the treatment be 
in the most marked degree suited to the sub- 
ject. 

“A fact,” Stevenson tells us, “may be 
viewed on many sides ; it may. be chronicled 
with rage, tears, laughter, indifference, or ad- 
miration ; and by each of these the story will 
be transformed to something else.” And in 
telling us this he mentions no more than a 
tithe of the numberless alternatives. What 
a yawning chasm, then, to entrap an author ! 
He may set his story in a dozen different 
fashions ; yes, but only one of these may be 
passably good, and, without dispute, only one 
can be the best —the puzzle is to find it. In 
those earlier days there was no such task as 
this. Indeed, you may not yet have forgotten 
how lightly you set about the writing of that 
first story of all. You saw a clear road, did 
you not, from the very beginning, as plainly 
discernible as a pikestaff, and so invitingly 
smooth to travel over, and never the thought 
of another and a better crossed your mind ? 
It was a simple business at that time, this 
story-telling, and the only concern was to 
purchase a pen that could keep pace with the 
activity of your fancy. In the outcome, per- 
‘haps —for we cannot say that anything is 
impossible—you produced a masterpiece. 
On the other hand, perhaps—and this is 
likely — you did nothing of the sort. But, 


anyway, it is certain that never since have 
you worked with such facility. At that time 
you were satisfied with the road which you 
saw ; now, unless I am much mistaken, you 
will hunt to search out others, and, having 
found them, discover to your chagrin that 
the vision of the whole is become strangely 
and suddenly obscured. Nowhere any longer 
does an obvious pathway remain ; the cloud 
of uncertainty has fallen on them all and 
fogged them. Only out of this cloud is one 
thing distinct, a spectral figure pointing with 
dubious finger, and challenging you to go 
forward. “Choose!” it says. ‘ You’ve got 
to choose, but — mind you choose the best !” 

Such one believes to be the normal mental 
attitude of every writer who has passed out 
of his novitiate, the nightmare which besets 
and stifles his efforts. That he has chosen 
well is nothing when this goblin reminds 
him that perhaps, after all, he might have 
chosen better. Confidence deserts him, and 
the plank which had once carried him ashore 
seems now to have lost its sustaining power. 
Once it was enough that he should have sat- 
isfied the broadest sense of suitability, that 
the humorous word should be spoken under 
amusing conditions, and that the pathetic 
touch should spring from a pathetic incident. 
That he knew was necessary ; but the strictly 
necessary will no longer suffice — his aim has 
stretched beyond the adequate, and reaches 
out to attain the more perfect, which implies 
the most effective. And it is here that he will 
meet with the clearest evidence of his own 
limitations ; for there are many degrees of 
effectiveness, and now the judge sitting in the 
judgment seat is not science and mechanism, 
but, instead, some occult power which, by 
common consent, is called the sympathetic 
temperament. 

In these two words we abandon the exact, 
and trench upon the inexact. Of directness 
of purpose we can judge through the light 
of experience ; the truth, as applied to fic- 
tion, we can attain through an appreciation 
of another’s intelligence and knowledge — 
which may be gauged. But who can gauge 
the emotions, their strange variation of in- 
tensity and expression, the weird fashion in 
which sometimes they will be left quiescent, 
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or sometimes as unexpectedly aroused — who 
can say what will of a certainty appeal to 
them ? When, for instance, the German em- 
peror passed Charing Cross on his way to 
the Mansion House ; when, after a long pe- 
riod of waiting, the echo of distant cheering 
reached us at last, and people began to nudge 
each other and whisper: “ Here he comes !” ; 
when the sharp word of command was finally 
given, and the rifles rattled to the salute ; 
when the Life Guards trotted into view, re- 
splendent ia all the glory of their uniform, 
and behind them, seated in a carriage, his 
hand raised to his helmet, we saw the em- 
peror, a wild, unrestrained, whole-hearted 
welcome burst from 10,000 tongues! Yet, at 
that very same moment, under the very same 
conditions, there were many hundreds of 
other tongues that could not, though their 
lives depended on it, have managed to utter 
a sound. Again, I recall an incident which 
occurred not so long ago, while King Edward 
was at Biarritz. He lived as a private gentle- 
man ; he was constantly to be seen in the 
streets, but it was not permissible to recog- 
nize him. One day, however, a tiny English 
child, innocent of all convention, espied him 
in the distance. A moment later, while the 
nurse was looking the other way, it had tod- 
dled across the road, staggering by luck 
through the traffic, and, stumbling up against 
His Majesty’s knees, blocked his progress ; 
then, pointing a round, fat forefinger delight- 
edly into his face, cried out aloud : “ King ! 
King!” Was this humorous or pathetic ? 
Some people were amused, I know ; others, 
it would be safe to say, felt a very large and 
a very uncomfortable lump rising in their 
throats. And similar to this — identical, at 
least, in its results —is another episode abou: 
children. Two ragamuffins of the pavement, 
neither of them as yet ten years old, a boy 
and a girl, were playing in the gutter. They 
were clothed in rags, miserable, unfed little 
creatures, but, so far as I could judge while 
approaching, the game was going merrily, and 
they were having a good time. Just as I 
reached them, however, they quarreled. In 
an instant the boy sprang to his feet. 
“Garn!” he said with withering contempt. 
*“Go home to yer mother!” The girl rose 


slowly, then, turning away, burst suddenly 
into a flood of tears. “T ain’t gort no 
mother,” she answered in an undertone ; and 
at the words the crowd of loiterers guffawed 
with laughter. Yet it seemed to me the sad- 
dest, the most pitiable thing I ever heard. 

And lastly, and most remarkable of ail, 
these very same scenes will leave some 
people untouched, unresponsive to feeling of 
any sort whatever. 

To disentangle this mass of contradictions, 
to realize in them something that is practical 
and comprehensible, to understand the emo- 
tiens and the art of playing upon them — in 
short, to know the feelings of men and 
women — is to know the secret, also, of suit- 
ability in treatment, and is the business of 
every writer of fiction who would be effective. 
But the difficulty of it all lies in this, that the 
emotions spring not from the mind, which 
is reasoning, but from the soul, which is, 
within our knowledge, unreasoning. No 
longer is method or logic of any avail ; the 
need is for some subtler sense which can give 
this deeper insight. Hence, there is no defi- 
nition of the sympathetic temperament. We 
do not understand it. We recognize its pres- 
ence, of course, or its absence; and thus 
readily we see how a man may be talent:d 
above others, and yet fail to write a good 
novel. In his book, maybe, he gives us much 
that is valuable, sufficiently so to justify its 
existence and to ensure, perhaps, its perma- 
nence ; but its value and its permanence can- 
not depend upon its worth as a novel. Lack- 
ing the sympathetic sense, our author lacks, 
also, a proper understanding, and therefore 
the sense of effective selection ; and with this 

lemish to his work, let it be what it will, 
it cannot hope to be a cnuvincing study of 
humanity. And, worse, no agency can help 
to mend matters. For the truth is, we have 
come now to an insoluble problem — one of 
the secrets of creation—the source and 
origin of human attributes. 

And what a melancholy conclusion! To 
tell a man that success is dependent on his 
ability ! To tell him that he should see first 
and above all things that he is born a genius ! 
At the same time, a clear appreciation of the 
real position is necessary, and a clear under- 
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standing of the fact that without the sympa- 
thetic temperament good fiction is impos- 
sible. With this granted, however, there 
comes a word of encouragement — that even 
the smallest atom of sympathy may be fos- 
tered and made to grow. It will grow most 
certainly if we study humanity ; it will grow 
still more if we strive, in imagination, to be 
ourselves no longer, but, instead, the actual 
actors who are playing their part in the 
drama. Circumstances, we shall find, alter 
cases ; and it will make all the difference in 
the world whether we chance to be the people 
chiefly concerned, or merely lookers-on. 
Thus, studying to view life through a more 
indulgent eye and in a juster spirit, we shall 
come to realize many things ; that the test 
of perfection is not always ourselves ;_ that 
the hearty eater is not necessarily a glutton 
because we eat sparingly; that a religion 
other than our own, and based on faith like 
our own, may be honestly upheld ; besides a 
whole wealth of other truisms. And so, en- 
deavoring to live always in a state of mental 


unselfishness, we shall certainly progress. 
But not, mind you, that we shall thus create 
the sympathetic temperament ; only that, in 
this manner, we may gradually strengthen 
such sense of sympathy as already exists. 
Whence it might seem that only a good 
man may write a good novel, and that the 
higher the moral nature the more perfect the 
work. With this, however, one disagrees at 
once. For where is the analogy between un- 
selfishness of thought and _ unselfishness 
of action? Where shall we find the 
unselfish thought that always stands the 
practical test, the well-meant intention that is 
always carried out? Why, thought and 
action are as different as chalk and cheese. 
Indeed, many a man has formed an ideal view 
of life and expressed it, too, while trembling 
all the while lest the secrets of his own should 
be discovered ; and when the history of the 
best writers of fiction comes to be written — 
if it ever does —one may safely venture the 
opinion that it will not be a history of the 
angels. Archibald Dunn. 
The London Author. 





A READER’S PROTEST. 


Why does not some one enter a protest 
against the heroines of fiction who, when 
overcome by grief or even slight, retrospec- 
tive sadness, drop their tears without let or 
hindrance into whatever bit of culinary work 
their fair hands may be engaged upon? The 
reader involuntarily finds himself wishing for 
the introduction into modern life of the 
“tear bottles” of old Egyptian days. 

It is not necessary to particularize the vol- 
umes that have offended in this way. It will 
be enough for any one simply to keep his 
eyes opened for such allusions, and he will 
be surprised to see how often they occur, in 
books by some of our “foremost writers,” 
and in many and many a “ leading magazine” 
story. 

In one recent book, beautifully written in 
the first person, the heroine naively describes 
herself at a pathetic moment as “ dropping 


tears on a delicious bit of blue-fish.” Fortu- 
nately, however, it was a delicacy intended 
for her own consumption — so no one’s fas- 
tidiousness but her own was involved. Not 
all writers are so considerate. More often 
the heroine is stirring up a pudding, or mak- 
ing a cake for the whole family’s delectation ; 
or perhaps, still more frequently, washing the 
tea dishes, when, her sensitiveness overcom- 
ing her, the tears are allowed to drop un- 
checked where they will. It is hard not to 
feel a little shiver of repulsion—not only 
toward the dishes or edibles so moistened, 
but toward the otherwise attractive young 
heroine, as well. 

I have looked in vain for a protest from 
other offended readers, but if any has been 
made, it has escaped my attention. 


Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 
Taxoma Park, D. C. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

e*e 

It is suggested that the series of “ Little 
Novels of Various Cities,” projected by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, may offer an 


opportunity “for good writers who have 
either not yet attempted the long novel or 
who have manuscripts that do not conform 
to ordinary fiction requirements.”’ The idea 
is to publish in handsome form short novels 
that are especially characteristic of the cities 
in which their scenes are laid. The pub- 
lishers say that there will be no attempt at 
uniformity in the style of the stories. The 
characters and the plots will in some cases 
be historical, and in others purely imaginary. 
Some will be tales of past centuries and some 
of the present, but all will be essentially char- 
acteristic of a town or city, and all the 
stories will be short. 
-_ 4 o 

Writers have sometimes wondered why 
there is so littke demand among publishers 
for manuscripts between those of the short 
story and those of the ordinary novel. 
Every one who has had experience in the 
sale of manuscripts knows that it is vastly 
easier to sell a manuscript of from 6,000 to 
10,000 words or one of from 70,000 to 
90,000 words than it is to sell a novelette, say 
of 40,000 words. The magazines that print 
“a complete novel in each number” provide 
a small market for such stories, and there 
have been two or three book series of short 
novels, but experienced writers have found 
that it does not pay to write stories of 30,000 
or 40,000 words, although some stories natur- 
ally fall within those limits. 

a » * 

For this there are two reasons, one con- 
nected with the art of writing, and the other 
with the business of publishing. The pub- 
lisher knows that while it may cost less to 
make a book of 40,000 words than to make 
an ordinary novel, the amount of work on 
his part required in one case will be about 
as great as in the other, while the labor and 
expense of advertising, circularizing, and 
generally pushing the book will be prac- 
tically the same in the two cases. As the 
small book must be sold at a small price, and 
the financial return from it will therefore 
be smaller than from the $1.50 novel, he 
naturally prefers to devote his energies to 
the larger book. On the other hand, the 
writer soon learns that if he has a 40,000- 
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word story it is generally an easy matter to 
pad it to the ordinary novel size, and so get 
a larger royalty. These two reasons prac- 
tically account for the small number of short 
novels published in book form. Occasion- 
ally a publisher, by the use of large type, 
wide margins, and broad spacing, pads a 
short novel so that it looks like an ordinary 
book, but the reader is likely to lay the 
volume down with a feeling that in point of 
quantity he has hardly got his money’s worth, 
and so the experiment, as a rule, is seldom 
profitable to the publisher. It seems, how- 
ever, as if a series of high-grade short novels 
the quality and reputation of which, as a se- 
ries, should be so high that the stories would 
not need much individual advertising, might 
be a profitable undertaking. It is obvious 
that the natural limit of many stories falls 
between 20,000 and 70,000 words, and the lit- 
erary art suffers when these stories are cut 
to the arbitrary length of a magazine short 
story, or padded to the ordinary novel size 
to get a market for the manuscript. 


e* «6 


Every now and then some man in the six- 
ties is shocked to see himself referred to in 
a newspaper by some young reporter as 
“‘aged,” or if he is in the seventies the re- 
porter is very likely to speak of him as a 
“venerable” man. Reporters should learn 
that men under eighty take no pride in their 
age, and do not like to be called “ aged,” and 
that few men ever get old enough to be 
pleased when young reporters speak of them 
as “venerable.” There are even men of 
from fifty to sixty who look upon themselves 
as in the prime of life, and who feel like pro- 
testing when in a novel a man of fifty is re- 
ferred to as an old man for whom presum- 
ably the activities and joys of life are past. 
As bearing on this general topic writers 

should be interested in this classification of 
a male person during the successive stages 
of his life : “ Under one year he is an infant ; 
«from one to three years, a baby ; from three 
to six years, a child; from six to eleven 
years, a boy; from eleven to fifteen years, 

a lad; from fifteen to twemty-one years, a 
youth; from twenty-one to forty years, a 

young man; from forty to sixty years, a 


middle-aged man; from sixty to seventy 
years, an elderly man; from seventy to . 
eighty years, an old man; from eighty to 
ninety years, an aged man; from ninety to 
100 years, a venerable man; from 100 ‘to 
IIO years, a patriarch ; beyond IIo years, a 
Methuselite.” 


e*¢ 


The readers of a Western religious weekly 
must have read with other feelings mingled 
with regret its notice that “On October 14, 
1907, after a short but violent illness, Sister 

received notice to retire off the 
stage of action.” W. H. H. 





a 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Rosamund E. Nesbit Bland, whose story, 
“A Man’s Part,” appeared in Ainslee’s for 
February, is the younger daughter of Hubert 
Bland, a distinguished English author and 
journalist, and Mrs. E. Nesbit Bland, whose 
stories for children are popular on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Miss Bland began to 
write at an early age, and there are in exist- 
ence verses of hers, accompanied by her own 
illustrations, executed at the age of five. She 
is now twenty-one years of age, and has 
hitherto written chiefly stories for children, 
of which several have been published in three 
little books. In addition to her writing, she 
is secretary of a junior branch of the Fabian 
Society, a sort of training ground for young 
Socialist debaters. In 1904 a bust of her ap- 
peared in the Paris salon. It shows a noble, 
thoughtful face, marked by both intellect and 
beauty. 


Agnes Rush Burr, whose story, “ A Genial 
Young Caesar,” was published in Pearson’s 
Magazine for March, is a native of New Jer- 
sey, although she has passed most of her life 
in Philadelphia. She had editorial charge of 
a small weekly paper in that city for several 
years, passing from that to editorial charge 
of the woman’s page of the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. She has had contribu- 
tions in Good Housekeeping, and she is also 
the author of “ The Life and Work of Rus- 
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sell H. Conwell,” which is just now going 
into a second edition. 


Benjamin Thorne Gilbert, whose story, 
“ My Lady of the Canyon,” was published in 
Scribner’s Magazine for February, was born 
in Utica, New York, in 1872. He prepared 
for college at Lawrenceville and at Phillips 
Andover Academy, took two years of the 
classical course at Yale, and then a year at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, and received his A. B. 
at Columbia University, with the class of 
1907. Since graduating he has been inter- 
ested in architecture, manufacturing, and 
mining. He has also made several archaeo- 
logical collections in the Southwest and in 
old Mexico, and a portion of his collections 
is now in the Museum of Natural History, 
New York city. Mr. Gilbert has traveled 
extensively in Europe, Africa, South 
America, the West Indies, and in North 
America, both for business and for pleasure. 
“My Lady of the Canyon” is the first writ- 
ing that he has done since leaving college, 
as he has very little leisure to devote to 
writing at present, although he hopes to de- 
vote more time to it in later life. 


Fannie Heaslip Lea, who had a story, 
“The Senor of Puerto Pizarro,” in Short 
Stories for March, and another, “ Marsh 
Lights,” in Lippincott’s for April, was born 
in New Orleans twenty-four years ago, and 
has lived in that city ever since. She is a 
graduate of the class of 1904 of Newcomb 
College, and has done considerable work in 
post-graduate English at Tulane University. 
Miss Lea says that she has been writing for 
the magazines for the past three years, al- 
though that fact has not yet dawned upon a 
number of editors. Before that, she wrote 
for the New Orleans newspapers, and did 
work on the college publications. She has 
had stories published in the Bohemian, the 
People’s Magazine, Short Stories, and Lip- 
pincott’s, and she has had stories accepted, 
though as yet unpublished, by Lippincott’s, 
the People’s Magazine, the Bohemian, Short 
Stories, the Woman’s Home Companion, and 
Everybody’s. The material for “The Sefior 
of Puerto Pizarro” was obtained while Miss 
Lea was on a trip to Central America last 


summer, and the hero of the story is a reak 
and very well-known figure, painfully well- 
known at one time in New Orleans by rea- 
son of his unfortunate combination of fren- 
zied finance with governmental trusts. 


Frank L. Packard, whose story, “ The 
Little Super,” appeared in the Century for 
March, was born in Montreal in 1877. He 
graduated from McGill University in the 
class of 1897, and took a post-graduate 
course in Belgium. Mr. Packard has been 
writing evenings and leisure moments more 
or less for the last two years, and during that 
time has placed about twenty-five short 
stories, and two series for Gunter’s Maga- 
zine. His “ Rafferty’s Rule” was in the New 
Year’s number of Collier’s. 


Elmore Elliott Peake, author of the story,. 
“Flying Crow,” in Harper’s Monthly for 
March, was born in Decatur, Ohio, in 1871, 
and has since lived pretty much everywhere. 
His itinerancy began as a child from the fact 
that his father was a Methodist minister. Mr. 
Peake has been writing fiction since January, 
1896, and has written for practically all the 
better magazines, with the exception of 
Scribner’s and the Century. He is the author 
of four novels: “The Darlingtons,” pub- 
lished in ‘1900 by McClure, Phillips, & Co. ; 
“The Pride of Tellfair,” published in 1903: 
by Harper & Brothers; “The House of 
Hawley,” published in 1905 by D. Appleton 
& Co.; and “The Little King of Angel’s 
Landing,” published in 1906 by D. Appleton 
& Co. Mr. Peake is spending this winter im 
California, with the idea of collecting mate- 
rial for a new and entirely different kind of 
novel from any that he has hitherto written. 


Bertrand W. Sinclair, whose novel, “ Under 
the Great Bear,”’ was printed in the Popular 
Magazine for March, is a thorough-going 
Westerner, having lived since childhood in 
the Western states and in the Canadian, 
Northwest. He has been more or less in 
touch with every phase of life on the fron- 
tier, from the old buffalo hunters down to 
the latter-day irrigation expert, and whatever 
knowledge he possesses of the different types 
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he attempts to portray in his stories has been 
gained in each case by direct contact with the 
type itself in cow camps, mining camps, in 
the sage-brush country, and the Northern 
wilderness. His first published story, a short 
story of the cattle country, was printed in 
the San Francisco Argonaut in 1902. Mr. 
Sinclair was then riding the range in North- 
ern Montana for a cattle company, so that, 
as he says, “the writing hung fire for some 
time.” In the latter part of 1904 he began 
again, and sold several stories to the Argo- 
naut and other Western periodicals. He is 
now a regular contributor to the Popular 
Magazine, and his novel, “ Raw Gold,” will 
be issued this fall by the G. W. Dillingham 
Company. Mr. Sinclair is now living in 
Santa Cruz, California, where he says he has 
found a “climatic paradise.” He lived in 
Great Falls, Montana, for two years previ- 
ously, and before that his home was any- 
where between the Rio Grande and the 
Arctic circle. 


Virginia Tracy, whose short story of the 
stage, “ The Candle’s Flame,” was published 
in Scribner’s Magazine for March, is a New 
Yorker by birth, a Chicagoan by adoption, 
and a citizen of the country behind the scenes 
by everything, so she says. She has a real 
claim to speak for the life her work describes, 
as she comes on both the father’s and the 
mother’s side of a theatrical family, and was 
herself for nearly ten years upon the stage. 
Her service under such different banners as 
those of Charles Frohman, David Belasco, 
and James A. Hearne gave her an experience 
doubly valuable now for the more imposing 
side of her portrayals, while the stock com- 
panies and the one-night stands that she 
declares did their best to kill her succeeded 
only in completely -wrecking a health never 
robust and in filling her with a lively desire 
to impart their terrors to the public. During 
the two years of her literary work, Miss 
Tracy has written almost exclusively for Col- 
lier’s Weekly, which was the first magazine to 
make her feel that she really had something 
to say, but her only novelette, ‘“ They Also 
Serve: The Story of a Farewell Perform- 
ance,” appears in Lippincott’s for April. 


Most of her work has dealt with the humbler, 
or at least the more domestic side of theat- 
rical living, and has aimed at reproducing 
faithfully the exact atmosphere of that im- 
perative workshop and the exact color of that 
busy life which are generally rather more 
luridly understood. Although until now she 
has confined herself entirely to short stories, 
Miss Tracy says that her whole ambition is 
to write what John Barry has called “the 
authoritative novel of the stage.” 





2 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Alcott.—In the winter of 1874 I happened 
to live in the same “family” hotel in New 
York in which Louisa M. Alcott had her little 
“den,” where she kept herself pretty busy 
at work most of the time. She was then the 
idol of all boys and girls who had read her 
“ Little Women,” and many grown-up folks 
were made energetic enough through the 
spontaneity of her delightful home story to 
flood her with letters telling how their youth 
had been brought back to them. She told 
me that this display of adoration on the part 
of people she did not know, and the healthy 
tone of it all, affected her deeply. 

I was very young then, just starting into 
newspaper life in the great city, and I was 
overjoyed by her consideration of me and 
the interest she seemed to take in my welfare. 

She had a very lovable personality, singu- 
larly magnetic and forceful, a tall and grace- 
ful presence, and her eyes constantly beamed 
with apparent joyousness. 

She was “motherly,” “sisterly,” and 
“chummy ” all at once. I used to go to her 
frequently about my troubles, and one day I 
timidly submitted a little story I had written, 
begging her to tell me its faults. She re- 
turned me the manuscript shortly, accom- 
panied by the following thoughtful note :— 

“Sunday, December 19, 1874. 
“ Dear Neighbor :— 

“T have read the parts of your story, and 
think it worth finishing ; only, if it was mine, 
I should re-model it as it is for children. 

“The prologue I should put into the first 
part somehow, in order to explain Part Sec- 
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ond. Describe less and have the actors come 
on the stage at once, as that instantly inter- 
ests little readers. 


“T. W. Higginson gave me some good ad- 


‘vice on that point, and I felt the worth of it 


at once, for instead of describing places or 
people, I plunged into the heart of my story 
and opened it with a conversation, letting the 
actors unfold the plot and _ themselves 
dramatically. 

“ From that time ‘my goods sold well,’ and 
this was the secret in a great measure. 
Learning to write short is another good 
thing ; and the art of taking a very simple 
event or character and making it true to life 
with the mixture of the comic and pathetic 
that exists in what we call human nature. 

“Why don’t you try a campfire Christmas ? 
That would be fresh and jolly, and taking 
with the boys. I wrote a Christmas tale 
about an old man forgiving his daughter 
through her child twenty years ago in the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. Put your 
Own experience into your tales, and they 
can’t fail to be good. ' 

“Your friend, 
TS eK” 

I think this is good advice for every one 
who starts out to tell a story. It certainly 
was of value to me. It taught me to begin 
at once in anything I had to tell. — Richmond 
Times Dispatch. 


Danby. — An interesting story is told in-the 
Bookman of the writing of Frank Danby’s 
new novel, “ The Heart of a Child.” Owen 
Hall, the author of “The Geisha,” “The 
Gaiety Girl,” and many other musical come- 
dies, was a brother of Frank Danby ( Mrs. 
Julia Frankan). He was sent abroad on 
account of ill health, and his sister accom- 
panied him. While stopping at Harrowgate, 
they planned to write a book together deal- 
ing with the life of a Gaiety girl. In three 
days the plan was sketched out, and Mrs. 
Frankan gives her brother credit for doing 
the main part of the work. They differed as 
to the ending of the story on the evening of 
the fifth day. Mr. Hall thought that the 
Gaiety girl, who married a peer, however 
virtuous she was, would fall morally when 
exposed to the far greater temptations of so- 
cial life. They discussed the matter until 


midnight, when Mr. Hall retired, and Mrs. 
Frankan sat up and sketched the story as 
she saw it. In the morning Mr. Hall was 
found dead in bed. Mrs. Frankan in grief 
abandoned the book. Later she was per- 
suaded to take it up again, when, to use her 
own words, “It would not come in the way 
her brother had arranged it.” 


De Quincey. —Proof-sheet marginalia offer, 
as a rule, even less of literary attraction than 
does the dictionary ; but some of De Quin- 
cey’s corrections of proof (and of printer ) 
have acertain vituperative emphasis and vigor 
that make them lively reading. A few of his 
vehement and pithy remarks, culled from his 
proof-sheets, have lately found their way into 
print and are worth passing along. The little 
opium-eater was emphatically of the genus 
irritabile, put into a passion by a misspelt 
word or a misplaced comma, and making life 
miserable for his printers. The word 
“aerial” set up with initial diphthong called 
forth the following objurgatory apostrophe : 
“Oh, thou unknown compositor, dost thou 
mean to drive me to an early grave, dost 
thou not know that aerial was a word of four 
syllables in the times of the Greeks and the 
Romans, was then, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end, Amen!” In another in- 
stance, correcting the omission of a letter, the 
incensed author told the compositor, in lan- 
guage far from polite, that the missing letter 
was a necessary part of the word, and would 
remain so “ when you are damned, or hanged 
for forgery.” — The Dial. 


James.— In the preface to the new Scribner 
edition of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” Henry 
James tells us that the “ single small corner- 
stone” for the “large building” was his 
“conception of a certain young woman 
affronting her destiny.” It is his theory that 
the story must grow out of the characters. 
In this he agrees with Turgenieff, of whom 
he says :— 

“T have always fondly remembered a re- 
mark that I heard fall years ago from the 
lips of Ivan Turgenieff in regard to his own 
experience of the usual origin of the fictive 
picture. It began for him almost always with 
the vision of some person or persons, who 
hovered before him, soliciting him, as the 
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active or passive figure, interesting him and 
appealing to him just as they were and by 
what they were. He saw them, in that 
fashion, as disponibles, saw them subject to 
the chances, the complications of existence, 
and saw them vividly, but then had to find 
for them the right relations, those that would 
most bring them out ; to imagine, to invent, 
and select, and piece together the situations 
most useful and favorable to the sense of the 
creatures themselves, the complications they 
would be most likely to produce and feel.” 


Tennyson.— Tennyson’s own notes to his 
early poems will be found in the just-pub- 
lished reprint of those poems which are now 
out of copyright. Here is a passage refer- 
ring to an epic written in his early teens : “I 
used to compose sixty or seventy lines all at 
once, and shout them about the fields as I 
leapt over the hedges. I never felt so in- 
spired, though, of course, the poem was not 
worth preserving, and into the fire it went.” 
By way of general advice he says : “‘ Knowl- 
edge, shone, knoll —let him who reads me 
always read these vowels long.” On the 
question of plagiarism the poet wrote in an- 
notating his line, “ and at their feet the crocus 
brake like fire,’ “I will answer for it that 
no modern poet can write a single line but 
among the innumerable authors of the world 
you will somewhere find a striking parallel- 
ism. It is the imaginative man who thinks 
everything borrowed. ” 

Thompson. —- Writing of the late Francis 
Thompson, poet-journalist, in Harper's 
Weekly, C. Lewis Hind, formerly editor of 
the London Academy, says :— 

“In memory I see him one miserable No- 
vember afternoon communing with the Sera- 
phim, and frolicking with the young-eyed 
Cherubim in Chancery Lane. The roads 
were ankle-deep in slush; a thin, icy rain 
was falling; the yellow fog enwrapped the 
pedestrians squelching down the lane ; and, 
going through them in an arrow-path, I saw 
Francis Thompson, wet and mud-spattered. 
But he was not unhappy. What is a day of 
unpleasant weather to one who lives in eter- 
nity ? His lips were moving, his head was 
raised, his eyes were humid with emotion, 


—- 


for above the roof of the Chancery Lane Safe 
Deposit Company, in the murk of the fog, he 
saw beatific visions. They were his reality, 
not the visible world. 

“He was on his way to the office of the 
Academy with the manuscript of a book re- 
view, and on his damp back was slung the 
weather-worn satchel in which he would 
carry away volumes for the ensuing week. 
In the first year his monthly cheque was 
posted to him in the ordinary way, but that 
method did not work. When he was in 
funds he disdained to deliver his articles ; so 
I adopted the plan of sending a weekly 
cheque to his landlady, and giving him, when- 
ever he called, a small sum in cash. That 
suited him ; it suited us. A Thompson arti- 
cle in the Academy gave distinction to the 
issue. What splendid prose it was! Read- 
ing the proofs, we would declaim passages 
aloud for the mere joy of giving utterance 
to his periods. He wrote a series of arti- 
cles on ‘Poets as Prose Writers’ which 
must some day be recovered from the files ; 
he wrote on anything. I discovered that his 
interest in battles, and the strategy of great 
commanders, was as keen as his concern with 
cricket. So the satchel was filled with mili- 
tary memoirs, and retired generals ensconced 
in the armchairs of service clubs — won- 
dered. Here was a man who manipulated 
words as they manipulated men.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Writing for a Living. —‘The writers’ craft is 


now become a very large craft. In numbers 
it ranks perhaps second or third among the 
professions. There are more teachers and 
possibly more lawyers than there are persons 
who make their living wholly or in the main 
part by writing ; and possibly there are as 
many physicians. But if you could count the 
reporters and correspondents, the special 
writers for the newspapers, the makers of 
text-books, the writers for magazines, the 
novelists, the playwrights, the writers of gov- 
ernmental and other public documents, and 
all the rest who make their living wholly or 
in main part by writing, you would be aston- 
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ished to see how large a company they are. — 
Walter H. Page, in the November Atlantic. 


A Hard-dying Idiom. — One of the most no- 
‘ticeable of the expletive usages which beset 
the rapid writer is the repetition of “that” 
after a sentence containing an intervening 
proposition bearing upon the main statement. 
Few authors, indeed, there are who have not 
‘at some time experienced the risk if not the 
reality of being caught in this verbal pitfall. 
The difficulty of avoiding it is due to the fact 
that all the traditions of the speech are in its 
favor. The repetition of the conjunction in 
such cases has a very ancient and honorable 
history. It is frequent in Anglo-Saxon ; and 
the same statement is true of later English. 
«Chaucer, for instance, says : — 


“There is a law that sayeth thus:— 

That if a man in one point be aggrieved, 

That in another he shall be relieved.” 
There are occasions, indeed, when this repeti- 
tion becomes necessary to preserve clearness 
in consequence of the intervention of several 
-clauses. In modern days, however, the prac- 
tice has been so frowned upon that the em- 
ployment of the second “that” has been re- 
duced to its lowest possible limits. Yet 
idioms die hard; and this one has been so 
ingrained into the texture of the race that 
few persons there are who, after composing 
rapidly, do not find it incumbent upon them 
to cut out a redundant “that” which in an 
‘unguarded moment has escaped from the pen. 
— Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, in Har- 
per’s for December. 


The Adjective.— The heading over a 
diminutive item published in these columns a 
fortnight ago has attracted a surprising de- 
gree of attention. It suggested the advan- 
‘tage of economy in the use of adjectives. All 
-experienced writers understand that a chief 
sin of the inexperienced is the abuse of this 
part of speech. The schoolgirl’s essay in- 
variably abounds in adjectives ; it is full to 
running over with phrases supposed to be 
descriptive of attributes, qualities, or condi- 
tions. Nothing is mentioned without the 
ascription to it of pretty much all that, with 
the utmost exercise of imagination, can be 
distinguished regarding it. At this point 


might be inserted a thousand illustrations, 
taken from current writings, of the tendency. 
They are needless. 

It would seem to be bad enough that 
nothing can be spoken of unless accompanied 
by descriptions of it ; it is a further regret 
that the descriptions are in most cases un- 
essential, inappropriate to the occasion, in- 
adequate as descriptions, and indicative of a 
lack of observative and descriptive ability 
rather than of an overactive exercise of it. 
Our remark took notice only of the disposi- 
tion to characterize where characterization 
was unnecessary. The comment upon our 
remark indicates a widespread impression 
that the characterization generally indulged 
in is not only unnecessary, but formal, empty, 
idle, and meaningless. The power to de- 
scribe has been in large degree lost. The ap- 
preciative ability which enables one who 
feels upon him the necessity to characterize 
to do so with point and meaning has van- 
ished. A correspondent calls attention to a 
report in the Boston Transcript of even date 
with our editorial, of an address by President 
Eliot at a Phillips Exeter Academy anniver- 
sary, in which the learned head of Harvard 
University animadverted to the subject. Dr. 
Eliot said : — 

It is a curious phenomenon of the day that the 
educated young men seldom talk English. One of 
my grandsons recently received a letter from a cousin 
who has the misfortune to be studying this winter 
in a boarding school in Switzerland. He is not 
pleased with his surroundings, with the school, nor 
with the sports which are open to him. He com- 
plained of all these things in his letter. My grand- 
son read the letter and then threw it on the table, re- 
marking : “‘ Terrible dearth of adjectives ! ” 

I read it through. There was only one adjective 
in the entire note, and that adjective was used many 
times. That adjective was “ rotten.” 

And this difficulty is not \confined by any means 
to schoolboys. One night in Sanders theatre an 
English gentleman gave a lecture as good in form 
as in matter. He chanced to interest a Harvard 
graduate, whose interests in college had been chiefly 
athletic. He came on to the platform and expressed 
to the lecturer his approbation. And he, too, used his 
one adjective. He said: “ Mr. Blank, that was 
bully.” 

I recently listened to the conversation of two 
graduates of Harvard, men now thirty-five years old, 
perhaps. And if I were not familiar wfth the lan- 
guage of the football field and the broker’s board, I 
should have had to ask what they meant. Their con- 
versation is chiefly derived from these two classical 
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sources. I plead, therefore, for storing the mind 


with more words of power, phrases of elegance and 
virtue. 

“Words of power,” “phrases of elegance 
and virtue” have their place and use. The 
adjective is not, however, the word of power. 
A thing is better described by a statement of 
what it does than by an attribution to it of 
qualities. Speak in verbs, that is, rather than 
adjectives. Use the adjective discriminat- 
ingly, of course, if you use it at all. But use 
it sparingly. The etymological evidence in 
the case is not misleading ; the verb is in- 
deed “the word” —the word of power and 
importance. Examine the work of the 
writers who move you: you will find they 
write in words of motion —in verbs. — The 
New York Times Saturday Review. 
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Tue Ace or Mentat Viritity. W. 
Dorland. Century (38 c.) for April. 

EpMuUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Topics of the Time, 
Century (38 c.) for April. 

How THE Brain Works. Edward A. Ayers, M. D. 
Harper's Magazine (38 c. ) for April. 

Tue French ELement IN ENGLISH. Professor 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine (38 c. ) 
for April. 

REALISM AND LITERATURE. 
Magazine ( 38 c. ) for April. : 

JouRNALISM, Potitics, AND THE UNIVERSITY. 
George Harvey. North American Review (38 c.) for 
April. 

At LarGe. 
C. Benson. 


A. Newman 


Editor’s Study, Harper's 


X.— Our Lack of Great Men. Arthur 
Putnam's Monthly (28 c. ) for April. 

Tue Return oF Svavity. Cornelia Atwood Pratt. 
Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for April. 

Enctish Humor anp American Art. H. Perry 
Robinson. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for April. 

Epmunp Crarence STEDMAN AND EvcGene FIELD. 
Caroline Ticknor. Bookman ( 28 c.) for April. 

A German’s Caricatures OF Literary MeN. 
Gardner Teall. Bookman ( 28 c.) for April. 

Two Discussions oF THE ENGLISH Drama. 
der Matthews. Forum (53 ¢.) for April-June. 


Bran- 


INTROSPECTION AND Some ReEcENT Poetry. 
Hooker. Forum (53 c.) for April-June. 
Tue Novets or Frank Dansy. Edward Clark 
Marsh. Forum (53 c.) for April-June. 
THe Qvuatity or Epen PuHILtportts. 
Colbron. Forum (53 c.) for April-June. 
A Mopet ror Dramatic Critics. Frank Moore 
Colby. Forum (53 c.) for April-June. 
How Novetrs Are Written. With portraits of 
Hall Caine, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Williamson, W. B. 
Maxwell, H. A. Vachell, Max Pemberton, W. W. 
Jacobs, Miss Winifred Graham, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Mrs. E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated with fac-simile. Strand (13 c.) for April. 
Basies in Poetry. Illustrated. Strand (13 c.) for 
April. 
Epwarpv W. Box: Epitor ExtTRaorDINarRy. 
portrait. 
for April. 
Tre Cominc CENSORSHIP OF FICTION. 
National Review (78 c.) for April. 
How Bistes Are Mape. Illustrated. 
Magazine (8 c.) for April. 
Lispraries THat Reach Att THE PEOPLE. 
Van Kleeck. World’s Work for April. 
Tue StepmMan I Kwnew. Albert 
Pearson’s Magazine for April. 

A. B. Frost. Perriton Maxwell. 
zine for April. 

Way THE Essay Is VALUABLE as READING. 
ilton W. Mabie. Ladies’ Home Journal for April. 

Ipa M. Tarsett. M. Irwin MacDonald. Craftsman 
for April. 

Tue Story oF THE LONDON TIMEs. 
Lucy. Munsey’s for April. 

Wuat Has Happened TO THE Boex PvustisHers. 
Merton H. Forrester. Munsey’s for April. 

THe CRIMINAL IN FIcTION. 


Brian 


Grace Isabel 


With 
Ada Patterson. Broadway Magazine (18 c. ) 


Basil Tozer, 
McCall's 
Irene 
Bigelow Paine. 
Pearson’s Maga- 


Ham- 


Henry W. 


Arthur Stringer. New 
York Times Saturday Review for April 11. 
Henry Loomis Netson. » With portrait. E. S. 


Martin. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for March 14. 

Memories oF AutHors. Bohemian Days and Com- 
rades. Illustrated. William Winter. Saturday Even- 
ing Post (8 ¢.) for March 28. 
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NEWS AND 





NOTES. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward, who arrived in New 
York with her husband March 19, is making 
her first visit to the United States. 


Hall Caine’s autobiography is to be pub- 
lished in “ Tay Pay’s” London Weekly. 

A Life of John Delane, the great editor of 
the London Times, by his nephew, Arthur 
Irwin Dasent, is almost ready. 

“The Life and Letters of George Ban- 
croft,” by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, will be pub- 
lished soon. 
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There is to be published in London soon 
an authoritative biography, by Stewart Ellis, 
of Harrison Ainsworth, who wrote about 
forty sensational novels, among them 
* Rookwood,” “Jack Sheppard,” and “ The 
Tower of London.” 


Thomas Chatterton, the boy poet, whom 
Rossetti placed among the five lights of Eng- 
lish song, has his first American biographer 
in Charles Edward Russell, who believes that 
Chatterton has been unjustly treated, and re- 
veals the work of another hand in preparing 
the so-called “ Chatterton forgeries.” 


The new edition of the “ Complete Works 
of George Eliot ” will have introductions pre- 
pared for each of the different novels setting 
forth in detail the circumstances under which 
it was written. 

Rev. Stopford A. Brooke has just finished 
a volume of essays upon Matthew Arnold, 
Rossetti, Morris, and Arthur Hugh Clough. 
The volume will be entitled Four Victorian 
Poets, and will appear shortly under the Put- 
nam imprint. 

The book, “Lives of Great English 
Writers From Chaucer to Browning,” by W. 
S. Hinchman, instructor in English at Groton 
School, and Francis B. Gummere, professor 
of English at Haverford College, is inspired 
by the belief that the study of literature 
should begin with the lives of authors and 
their original works, and that literary criti- 
cism should be withheld until the student has 
formed some opinion of his own. The 
volume is a series of biographies, each in- 
cluding the whole of the man’s life, but of a 
length proportionate to its relative impor- 
tance. 


Mary H. Leonard’s book, “ Grammar and 
Its Reasons,” published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., is not a text-book, but a study in the 
history and evolution of our language as 
shown by the best usage of to-day, with a 
discussion of mooted points. 

William Homstrott, of 1332 Bergen street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is secretary of the Poe In- 
ternational Centenary Society, which offers 
a prize of $500 for the best poem memorial- 
izing Poe by a non-professional writer, pre- 
ferably a college student. 


E. J. Clode, who for the last five years has. 
been conducting a publishing business under 
his own name, has become the editor of Pear- 
son’s Magazine, in which he will have an in- 
terest. He will continue his publishing busi- 
ness. 

The Circle, published by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York, has been taken 
over by a new company in which Eugene 
Thwing, its founder and editor, is largely in- 
terested. 

The Home Magazine (Indianapolis ) has 
been merged in Uncle Remus’s Magazine 
( Atlanta ). 

The publishers of the Waverley Magazine 
(Boston) have made an assignment to 
Charles W. Lavers for the benefit of credi- 
tors. 

The publication office of the Woman’s 
Home Journal and Popular Fashions was 
removed April 1 from Boston to Springfield, 
Mass. 

D. Appleton & Co. have removed to 29-35 
West Thirty-second street, New York. 


Henry Holt & Co. will remove this month 
to 34 West Thirty-third street, New York. 


Duffield & Co. (New York) completed 
their fifth year April 1, and will remove May 
I to new quarters in the Ball building, 36 
West Thirty-seventh street. 

It is unfortunate that an anthology by Dr. 
William Knight should be published with the 
title, ““A Victorian Anthology,” which be- 
longs to Mr. Stedman’s standard work. 

The substance of the Bromley lecture de- 
livered at Yale University March 12 by 
George Harvey, editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review, is printed in the April number 
of that periodical under the title, “ Journal- 
ism, Politics, and the University.” 

Henry Loomis Nelson died in New York 
February 29, aged sixty-two. 

Edmondo de Amicis died at Bordighera, 
Italy, March 11, aged sixty-one. 

Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., died in 
New York March 25, aged fifty-five. 


Joseph Howard, Jr., died in New York 
March 31, aged seventy-five. 





